*Parables of Dead Bones

rag of bunting. They have crowded on sail and are making best
use of the favouring winds. But the play of the winds is at different
levels, and the clouds can be seen tacking from terrace to terrace,
or drawn up by heat of the sun into an anchorage where they have
lost the power of motion and slowly dissolve among his rays.
Soon there will not be a cloud in the sky: in the meantime, the
morning is young and its bright colours tint the great galleons.

As for the embarcation, it is almost of little moment compared
to the excitement of all its details. It is the start of a journey: and
so long as the person concerned is a princess, or a person of some
distant importance, there is more to be gained from looking,
either at the ships which are the vehicles of this departure, or at
the crowd who are its impassive spectators, not either helping or
hindering, but making a commentary upon the morning and its
atmosphere in the liveliness of their attitude and the brightness
of their clothes.

Such, in effect, might be a morning of Carpaccio, as called into
the imagination from far away, many years ago, when floating
upon the lagoons. Its inspiration could be the paintings of this
master in Venice. There are other pictures by him which are par-
ables of dead bones. But in those, indeed, it is a different Car-
paccio: the contrast of virginity with the grinning skull, with the
chattering of bones, this is his other drama, and its burnt and
ascetic colours, as of the desert of nitrates, the Nitria of the
anchorites, gives to this painter a deadly seriousness that his fairy
tale fantasies and embellishments might, otherwise, belie. He was
Dalmatian in origin and, probably, of Slavonic blood. It will be
remembered that the Scuok San Giorgio degli Schiavonl, for
whom he painted his sequence of little pictures in 1500-10, was
founded by a Dalmatian or Slavonic brotherhood for the succour
of poor Dalmatian sailors or others of their race. In his paintings
at the Scuola San Giorgio, more than in the Legend of St. Ursuk
at the Accademia, there are Oriental figures in dresses of Cairo or
Istanbul. This feature, in Carpaccio and in Gentile Bellini, has
never been studied with the care that it deserves. Such dresses
were not the invention of the painter. They fall into different
types or categories which an expert eye could recognize as being
Turkish, Persian, or Egyptian. We may find in them every kind
of Oriental costume, except the Moor and the Moghnl. Among
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